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OL _Anniversary 


JUST FIFTY YEARS Aco, in April 1902, the first issue of OUR FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS came off the presses to tell the story of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston and other activities of interest in the field of animal welfare. In her 
opening paragraph, Mrs. Huntington Smith wrote: 


“Why another paper? Let the paper itself answer the question. Read it 
carefully through, and the reason for its being may manifest itself to you.” 


It was not Mrs. Smith’s intention that OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDs should be 
merely local in tone, but rather a publication that would be welcomed and find 
readers all over the country. This purpose was achieved in the first issue and 
has been maintained through the years. Today, readers of OUR FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS are not confined to the United States but extend to many parts of 
the world. 


How much influence the magazine has exerted in the improvement of the con- 
ditions of animals is hard to ascertain, but of this we are sure — Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS has had, and we hope will continue to have, a profound effect 
in its own sphere upon the thinking and actions of many people. 


One important phase:.of humane work is sensible, practical reading matter, 
not morbid, not conventional, not sentimental, but teaching justice to all liv- 
ing creatures. For fifty years OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDs has sought to fulfill 
this purpose. The format and style have changed as each editor has intro- 
duced new ideas, but the credo that the public wants sensible, practical read- 
ing matter has remained, together with Mrs. Smith’s philosophy that KIND- 
NESS CANNOT BE TAUGHT WITHOUT ELEVATING THE RACE. CRUELTY IS DEBAS- 
ING. KINDNESS UPLIFTS THE WORLD. 


Cover Photo Courtesy of the Kalamazoo (Michigan) 
Gazette. Entitled “Itch” it was taken by Gazette Photog- 


rapher Don Sudnick and is one of the prints from the 
eighth annual “News Picture of the Year” competition 
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Boston Herald Staff Photo by Maynard White 


THE LEAGUE IN ACTION. Mrs. R. Willis Leith, Jr., and Mrs. John Worrall, two active 
Annual Fair workers, admire a friendly cat and rabbit at the League’s Shelter on Albany Street. 
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League Clinic Takes On New Appearance 


OR some six weeks during late 

winter there was great activity in 
the League’s small animal clinic. 
Perhaps we should describe it as 
“ereater activity than usual’’ for the 
clinic is always a busy spot. These 
activities, however, were not confined 
to examining and diagnosing the 
ailments of pets— the clinic itself 
was undergoing an operation to 
“have its face lifted.” 

An air of anticipation prevailed as 
the carpenters went competently 
about their work of remodeling first 
one room and then another. Their 
job finished, the pungent odor of 
paint penetrated the air as the 
League’s maintenance man, Al Mor- 
ris, applied the selected 
Finally, everything was completed 


colors. 


in time for Open House on March 
11, the date of our Annual Meeting. 

Friends and members of this So- 
ciety will recall the old lay-out of 
the clinic area. They entered the 
building at the entrance on Carver 
Street, walked down three steps, 
passed by (or more often stopped to 
inquire from) the switchboard oper- 
ator and then entered a long, narrow 
corridor which served as a waiting 
room. After being admitted by the 
clinic receptionist, the next stop was 
the one, and only, examination room. 
A door opened into the surgery, to the 
rear of which was located a small, 
holding-kennel room. This was the 


arrangement of our clinic for years. 
Now, this all has been changed. 

An animal patient and its owner 
visiting our clinic today would use 
the new entrance on Stuart Street. 
They would walk directly into a 
bright, clean waiting room at the 
far end of which, in a small cubicle, 
the clinic receptionist sits ready to 
make out their admittance card. 
While waiting, the owner at least 


would enjoy the pleasant lightness 
diffused by the blue-gray walls 
against which several pictures, framed 
in Chinese red, would remind him 
of the League’s dedication to the 
welfare of animals. He would notice 
the divided booths, painted a cheerful 
gray, and built along each wall so 
that the patients will be separated 
from direct contact with one another. 
Along a short corridor covered with 


Clinic photos by Albert Chin 


New clinic waiting room with divided booths. Miss Lorraine King, 
clinic receptionist, sits at desk, ready to make out admittance card. 
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vided at ceiling level by movable 
windows; and an operating light of 
the newest design, donated by Lucy 
Finn in memory of her sister Ella 
G. Finn, is suspended from the ceil- 
ing. With instruments and sterilizer 
within easy reach, greatest efficiency 
is possible. An electric refrigerator, 
the gift of Miss Harriet Bird, keeps 
certain medications at proper tem- 
perature. Adjacent to the surgery 
is a holding kennel, with cages, where 
animal patients that have undergone 
an anesthetic are temporarily de- 
tained for their owners. 

We are very proud of our new 
quarters. Both pets and pet owners 
can be served more easily and efh- 
ciently because of the addition of 
much-needed space that should as- 
sure better attention to nearly 13,000 
animal patients which visit the 
League clinic each year. 

Dr. Ronald Lambert clips dog’s toenails after pet has received thorough checkup Why don’t you drop in and see 
in new examination room. these changes for yourself? You are 
most welcome. 


a mottled-gray, asphalt tile flooring, 
as is the rest of this area, he would 
advance to the first examination 
room. Freshly painted an attractive 
gray-green and with newly installed 
doors and frosted glass windows, this 
room is more serviceable than ever 
before. 

The former surgery has undergone 
a yet more extensive alteration to 
become a second examination room. 
Drugs and medications line the 
shelves along one wall, and other 
instruments used for diagnosis and 
treatment are at hand. Appropriate 
metal furniture completes these rooms. 

The most remarkable change has 
occurred in the room formerly used 
as a kennel, now the new surgery. A 
complete remodeling job has been 
done from top to bottom. The floor 
is of terracotta; ceramic tiles adorn 
the walls to a height of four and one- 
half feet, with the remainder in Dr. Malcolm Carsley, chief veterinarian, treats dog’s ear in new Surgery. 
plaster finish; cross ventilation is pro- Clinic assistant, David Bonney, holds dog. 


Pets visiting clinic are temporarily held in this clean, freshly painted kennel room. 


LEAGUE HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


T THE annual meeting of the 
Animal Rescue League of Bos- 

ton, held this year in the Humane 
Education Center on March 11, offi- 
cers for the year were elected, the 
President read his report, the Treas- 
urer summarized the financial situa- 


tion of the League, and Mr. R. 


Carroll Jones outlined the growth of 


his department of Livestock Loss 
Prevention. 
The elected officers are the fol- 


lowing: 

President see CARLTON E. BurTrick 
First Vice-President. ....... ROGER ERNST 
Wie CASUL Cia ee ROBERT BALDWIN 
SET ELATED Hae eah te tae olay JAMES JACKSON, JR. 


Vice-Presidents 


Hon. PercIvaL P. BAXTER 
Mrs. LEVERETT BRADLEY 
ADMIRAL RICHARD E. Byrp 
Mrs. J. M. B. CHURCHILL, SR. 
Mrs. Howarp A. CROSSMAN 
Mr. H. W. DunNING 

Mrs. WILLIAM ENDICOTT, 2ND 
Miss ANITA HARRIS 

Mrs. CHARLES W. PHINNEY 


Dr. J. WALTER SCHIRMER 
Mrs. DANIEL STANIFORD 
Mrs. Ezra R. THAYER 


Directors 


(For a term of three years) 
Miss SARAH ELIZABETH FENNO 
Mrs. FREDERICK O. HouGHTON 
CONSTANTINE HUTCHINS 
STuART C. RAND 
Puitie W. TRUMBULL 


Several highlights of the business 
meeting, breaking through “the cake 
of custom,”’ added to the interest of 
the gathering. In accepting the Presi- 
dent’s Report, John M. B. Churchill 
moved that with the acceptance 
should go an acknowledgment ‘“‘of 
the practical application of his vast 
humane knowledge to all activities 
of the League” together with ‘an 
expression of appreciation for his 
work during the past year.” This 
motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 

Many members who had only 


heard of the League’s first full-time 
director of Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion, were pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet R. Carroll Jones and 
felt more fully informed of the activ- 
ities of the League in this field as a 
result of his complete report. 

A feeling of anticipation at the 
enlarged facilities of the Clinic, 
aroused by Mr. Buttrick’s description 
of this expansion and by his invita- 
tion to visit the Clinic after the busi- 
ness meeting, was certainly rewarded 
afterwards at the ‘“‘Open House” 
there. 

Also delightful was the film of the 
League’s activities, made independ- 
ently as a part of the Boston Story and 
kindly loaned to us for this occasion. 
This interesting picture that touched 
upon many phases of the League’s 
work from day to day put everyone 
in a sociable mood, ready to enjoy 
the festive tea and conversation that 
concluded this annual meeting. 
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FRANCIS HAROLD ROWLEY 


Few people in any century are 
destined to live for almost the entire 
span. Of those few, it is the notable 
exception who can leave a history of 
remarkable, continuous achievement 
over those many years. 

Such a person was Dr. Francis 
Harold Rowley, President and then 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the M.S.P.C.A. for thirty-five 
years. His contribution to the hu- 
mane movement is not, however, to 
be measured by years. His influence 
stemmed from an unusual twofold 
gift: as an administrator of initiative 
and creative energy, he could plan 
and oversee the details of construc- 
tion and organization involved in 
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Angell Memorial Hospital and the 
fine headquarters of the M.S.P.C.A. 
on Longwood Avenue; as an edu- 
cator, whose broad field was the 
humane movement, his imagination 
and idealism ranged from work with 
children in the schools to securing 
fire protection for stabled horses and 
ameliorating the conditions in slaugh- 
terhouses. 

When Dr. Rowley came to Boston 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
his interest in humanitarian causes 
found many channels of expression. 
Among these, it may interest our 
readers to know, was the Animal 
Rescue League, of which he became 
a Director. In the first issue of this 


magazine (April, 1902), Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith writes of giving a lan- 
tern-slide talk ‘‘in the chapel of 
Dr. Rowley’s church on Common- 
wealth Avenue.” 

He belonged to that rare class 
of people who remain perpetually 
young in heart, one whose spirit of 
dedication constantly renews _ itself 
in some fresh phase of activity in- 
trinsically valuable. Not the M.S.P.- 
C.A. alone, but its companion so- 
cieties throughout the world, are 
the richer because of Dr. Rowley’s 
purpose and purity of heart. 


CHANGES IN THE RANKS 

Kerns Wright, Van Wert, Ohio 
attorney who has been an active 
worker for many years in the humane 
field, was elected President of the 
American Humane Association at a 
special meeting of the Board of 
Directors held in New York City 
earlier this year. Mr. Wright succeeds 
the late Robert F. Sellar. 

The Directors also created the 
office of General Manager of the 
Association and appointed Mel Morse, 
since 1947 Western Regional Direc- 
tor of the AHA, to fill it. The presi- 
dency will no longer be a staff 
position; rather the General Manager 
will be the Association’s chief staff 
executive. 

Dr. Wesley A. Young, Managing 
Director of the Anti-Cruelty Society 
of Chicago and former chief veteri- 
narian of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Morse as Western Regional 
Director. Dr. Young will assume re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of all 
aspects of the use of animals in 
motion pictures produced in the 
United States. 

All three men are well qualified 
for the important posts they have 
already assumed and to each of them 
go our best wishes and hopes for a 
successful administration. 


STORY OF “RICKETS” 


HAVE talked upon so many sub- 
I jects with Abbé Ernest Dimnet — 
author of the “Art of Thinking,” 
“What We Live By,” and ‘French 
Grammar Made Easy,’ — but have 
only recently discovered that, to- 
gether with a statesman known to 
history, a scientist of today, and some 
men of letters, he shares my liking of 
cats. 

From the time Abbé Dimnet came 
to America to lecture at the Lowell 
Institute after World War I, we met 
frequently in Boston, in Newport, in 
Paris and in London. Strangely 
enough, in our discussions we never 
mentioned animals. 

‘Years meanly and craftily rolled 
by,” during which time we neither 
met nor corresponded. A few months 
ago I found Abbé Dimnet’s Paris 
address, and wrote him a long letter, 
telling of my life, at present. Shyly, 
at the close of my letter, I boasted of 
my cat Ricky — officially named 
Sheila. Abbé Dimnet’s reply to my 
letter was a must. ‘Praise her,’”’ he 
wrote from across the sea, ‘‘Praise 
her to people who are blinded to 
feline charm.” | 

Ours was an animal loving family. 
In my childhood, beside my parents, 
my brother and sister, the cook, the 
gardener, Delia and Maggie, and 
the postman — all were lovers of 
“the least of God’s creatures.” 

We had a big house, a wide front 
lawn, a large back yard with wooded 
land beyond, and a small pond. In 
appropriate order, our pets shared all 
of this. 

Time changed. Our country place 
was sold. Our pets found good homes. 
Our city house was not a commodi- 
ous place for animals. But life was 
too full and interesting to feel the 
loss. 

A sadder change, three years later 
found me living alone in a com- 
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“By CHRISTINE WOOLLETT 


fortable apartment, with many fond 
memories to look back upon, but a 
comparatively cramped and lonely 
future. Then, happily, my old friend, 
Rebecca West, dropped in unex- 
pectedly. Rebecca enjoyed advising 
people, and some times her ideas 
were good. 

“No living creature, wild or do- 
mestic,”’ said Rebecca, in ignorance, 
“is absolutely solitary in its habits. 
Deer and buffalo herd; wolves rove 
in packs; birds flock; fish shoal. Even 


Ricky 


alley-cats sit side by side on the back 
fence. 

Rebecca stopped to reflect. She 
puffed her cigarette. Then she said, 
— “Didn’t Dryden say that ‘it isn’t 
safe for man to live alone,’ she mis- 
quoted. “‘Come with me to the Ani- 
mal League Shelter, and get a dog.” 

“But,” I commented, ‘‘a dog’s 
bark might disturb the other tenants. 
Also, in the city, dogs must be 
leashed while walked. The Com- 
mon is too far, — on rainy days, or 
snowstorms, to exercise a dog.” 

“Well, then, get. a’ eat,” agreed 
Rebecca. “‘Everybody likes kittens.” 


There were so many beautiful kit- 
tens at the Animal Rescue League 
Shelter. How could one decide which 
of the “‘darlings”’ to take home? 

After a while we decided to accept 
three equally healthy, equally hand- 
some, house-broken “darlings” on 
probation. 

They were boxed, and our offering 
made at the desk in the Placement 
Bureau, when a truckman in overalls 
appeared with a litter of starved 
kittens. He said, in broken english, 
“Save these five! Mother cat — no 
milk. One die already, at home! They 
good breed.” 

I looked in horror. Good breed! 
In the basket he brought lay one 
parti-colored feline, who had passed 
into the unknown, during the journey 
from South Boston. Number two 
kitten, a mottled gray and white, 
was struggling in death agony. Num- 
ber three kitten, yellow and white, 
lay on her stomach, too feeble to 
moan. Number four kitten, an honest 
tortoise-shell, was more promising, 
but==_ 

I turned away, sorrowfully. The 
Shelter would know what was best 
to do. 

A piercing cry came from the 
basket. I looked again, and saw the 
smallest, skinniest of the litter. She 
lay on her back, all four spindle legs 
lifted towards me—an imploring 
look in her wide open eyes, in hollow 
sockets. I interpreted her cry: ““Take 
me home with you! Don’t let me die! 
I want life!” 

I picked up the wretched little 
thing, and curled her in the palm of 
my hand. She was three weeks old, 
and not four inches long. I carried 
her folded against my chest, from the 
Shelter, while Rebecca held the car- 
rier of healthy kittens. On our way 
we bought a doll’s nursing bottle. 
Every two hours for three weeks I 
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fed Rickets the formula prescribed 
at the Shelter. 

Rebecca went on vacation. She 
promised that on her return she 
would help decide which of all four, 
—should little runt survive — be 
kept. 

During the first week Ricky didn’t 
improve at all, unless to retain a bit 
larger amount of formula. The sec- 
ond week, under a magnifying glass, 
I perceived soft down beginning to 
grow on the bare places on her skin. 
The following week black and white 
marking began to show up plainly. 

The healthy kittens were playful. 
If little Ricky attempted to join in, 
she was met with puckered nose, and 
hiss. I have since learned that animals 
can be snobs. 

When disdained by the playful 
kittens, Ricky would crawl upon my 
lap, then to my chest, where she 
fitted into folds of my dress, then 
purring, she would go to sleep. 

Rebecca returned from vacation. 
Little Douglas, Betty and Ike didn’t 
make up to her. They eyed her sus- 
piciously. Ricky, on the contrary, 
received my guest with warm wel- 
come. She has always been a sociable 
cat! 

“Do you want to know which one 
to keep?” asked Rebecca, after tea 
ana cake,——““I'he little one. But 
stop calling her ‘Ricky,’ name her 
Sheila. She looks Irish.” 

**What, — why her?” I exclaimed, 
surprised. 

“She’s such a sport,’ defended 
Rebecca, ‘“‘and she has points. Ears 
set far back, and wide apart. She’s 
evenly marked. She’s part angora. 
See the white feathers in her ears 
and between her toes.” 

But Ricky had learned to know 
her name. From the housetops where 
she likes to roam, making friendly 
visits through open windows on cat- 
loving neighbors, my cry of, ““Come, 
Ricky!’ would start her bounding 
down the slate roof to the gutter. 
Along this narrow edge five stories 
high, she would scamper until she 
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reached the ell to my apartment. 
Then a leap, and she was in my lap, 
purring and rubbing her face against 
mine. 

Ricky vibrates with emotion when 
she caresses me. There are a dozen 
soft sofa cushions in my apartment 
where she can sleep at night. She 
prefers the extra pillow on my bed. 

Ricky is an exhibitionist. She en- 
joys torturing me by perilous antics 
on the rail of the fire-escape, fifty 
feet above the brick pavement of 
the air-well between my house and 
neighbors. A slip, a moment of un- 
balance in her footing would plunge 
her to eternity. She knows that, but 
continues to “‘show off’ to me and 


Ricky interrupts her crystal gazing. 


visitors. This is only Exhibit A of her 
many startling tricks practiced to 
draw attention to herself. 

I have never suffered pangs of 
loneliness since Ricky came to live 
with me. As I write, she is curled 
beside me on the sofa, asleep with 
one eye open, and one ear cocked. 
She is insatiable for adventure, dur- 
ing this short passage through life. 
She is always alert for some unex- 
pected happening to rouse her inter- 
ESt. 

Ricky knows the telephone ring, 
and is the first to get to the instru- 
ment when it sounds. She listens in 


at the receiver, and gets thought 
vibrations, if not understanding the 
words themselves. 

Ricky knows the postman’s ring. 
Immediately she is at my living- 
room door, her nose to the crack, 
waiting for the door to open. She 
darts ahead of me, down flights of 
stairs, pausing at the front door for 
me to catch up. I open the door, step 
outside and get the mail from the 
box. That over, and the heavy front 
door closed, Ricky hastens ahead 
upstairs, waiting on each landing 
until I make the grade. 

Sometimes the postman forgets his 
two rings. By some mysterious psychic 
sense, or acuteness to sound waves 
unknown to humans, Ricky hears 
amidst the noise of radios inside the 
house and the roar of traffic in the 
street, his step on the pavement, the 
turn of his key in the mail box. At 
once she is at the door, waiting to 
catch my eye, as if to say: ““He has 
come!”’ 

Is Ricky occult? Does she see with 
her ultra-violet vision entities from 
the nether world that we do not? 

In the photograph of Ricky, she 
is interrupted in her love of crystal- 
gazing. Heaven only knows what she 
reads in these translucent balls! She 
doesn’t tell. 

In the other photograph of Ricky 
she is intent upon some object seen 
only by herself at some distance be- 
tween the table where she sits and 
the ceiling. 

Ricky’s sociability is such and her 
enjoyment of new faces and things 
so great, that I will gladly introduce 
her upon request, ‘“‘to people who are 
blind to feline charm.’ And I wish 
to express my gratitude to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Shelter, 366 
Albany Street, Boston, for presenting 
me with Ricky. I would like to make 
known the good work of the Shelter 
in befriending little “‘strays’ until 
their owners claim them. And plac- 
ing in “good homes’ orphan ani- 
mals who make someone’s life fuller. 
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T was children’s week at the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Shelter. 
Eager, expectant faces were lifted up 
in response to the welcome being 
given by Miss Harriett Flannery, 
Director of Humane Education, and 
Mrs. Miriam Smith. Other voices too 
seemed to say, “We're glad you’re 
here” — the rhythmic chorus of dogs 
whose intermittent barking leaves no 
doubt that this is truly a Shelter. 
Cats and kittens, more reserved and 
less audible, were waiting in the 
reception line to greet the youngsters; 
hens and fluffy chicks, bunnies, ham- 
sters, even a tiny monkey were on 
hand to say “hello.” 

Children from schools in congested 
city areas —children for whom it 
would be impossible to own a pet 
skipped up and down the aisles 


between the kennels, pointing to 
soft, furry puppies, or admiring a 
handsome Dalmatian or German 
Shepherd. They held the puppies in 
their arms. They listened to the 
kitties’ purring. They tickled the pink 
ears of the Easter Bunny in person 
(resting here, probably, after his 
Easter labors), and enjoyed a close- 
up of a hen. 

Other groups from schools out-of- 
town looked and listened with a 
somewhat different point of view. 
These children had pets of their own 


whom they were learning to care for 


scientifically. They wanted to know 
what their puppies should eat, how 
often they should be bathed, what 


type of cage a hamster needed, or 


how to keep their kittens free from 
fleas. 


Courtesy of the Boston Globe 


Nancy De Simone, who came with other children to the League's 
Shelter, gets acquainted with some playful kittens. 
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While the children looked and 


questioned, photographers, from time 


take 
Then, after every phase of life at the 
Shelter had 


explained, the children gathered in 


to time, arrived to pictures 


been iny estigated and 


the second-floor assembly room for 
animal movies, carefully selected to 
present vividly and authentically the 
habits and characteristics of the crea- 
tures involved. All too soon, it was 
time to say good-bye, lollipops glis- 
tening in waving hands, as classes 
trouped away in formation, or gayls 
climbed into waiting buses 

A new silence prevailed in the 
Shelter 


be described as the absence of chil- 


a silence that could only 


dren but dogs barked as usual, the 


yigeons sunning themselves on the 
Ss s 
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Jones, 


League Celebrates Be Kind to Animals Week 
May 4-11, 1952 


James Deal of the Abraham Lincoln School took a liking to this little pup in a king size dog house at 
the League's Shelter. 


flat roof droned their customary re- 


frain, a canary carolled merrily. 
while attendants at the Shelter pre- 
pared for another group. 

Such was the pattern during Br 
Kinp TO ANIMALS WEEK. The schools 
represented were the Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Franklin, the Louisa May 
Alcott, the Joshua Bates, the Williams 
Schools in Boston: the Washington 
School, in South Weymouth. Copies 
of Our Fourroorep Frienps, of our 
OF CATs 


leaflets on THe Care AND 


rHE CARE or Docs were distributed 
to all the visitors. The lollipop treat 
for each child was donated by Paul’s 
Texaco Station. H. Clifford Boshan, 
Executive Manager, and R. Carroll 
Loss 


Director of Livestock 


Prevention at the League, as well as 
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r. Photo by Lyman K. Fisher 


the personnel at the Shelter, assisted 
Miss Flannery and, Mrs. Smith. 

An outstanding event of the week 
was the appearance on Domestic 
Diary, a WBZ-TYV feature with Polly 
Hughes, of Miss Flannery and Mr. 


Jones together with guests from the 


Williams School, Boston, and pets 
from the Shelter. The lively collie 
insisted on being completely himself, 
unselfconscious before cameras, and 
unheeding of time schedules and set 
routine. The kitten, with a more 
feminine instinct to look her very 
best, appeared charming and arch. 
The children were simply delighted 
at the whole episode, while Miss 
Flannery described the work of the 
Humane Education Department and 
Mr. Jones explained the meaning of 


Livestock Loss Prevention. 


Courtesy of the Boston Globe 


Mrs. Miriam Smith and Miss Har- 
riett Flannery were also guests on the 
Marjorie Mills program and during 
an informal interview, conducted in 
the way that is Miss Mills’ very own, 
the meaning of BE Kinp TO ANIMALS 
WEEK was brought out. 

A “‘behind-the-scenes” 
the observance of this week was the 


aspect of 


mailing of six hundred of the attrac- 
tive BE Kinp To ANIMALS posters to 
schools, libraries, girls’ and boys’ 
clubs. 

Without the 
tion of newspapers and radio stations 


concerted coopera- 


to whom news releases were sent, the 
League would be unable to have such 
a satisfying record of the celebration 
of the principle of kindness to all 
living things, not alone during this 


week, but throughout the year. 


Nicholas Ricciardi feeds some chickens which are being cared for 
at the League's Shelter. 
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Faw Today—and Yesterday 


N A SPRING DAY fifty years ago a 
O seed was sown — a seed which 
was to grow and bear the fruit of 
good works, of benefit and blessing 
for all fourfooted and _ feathered 
friends of man. This was the planting: 


“In the early spring one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. E. S. Wood, suggested that a 
sale for the League should be held in 
some member’s parlor or at the League 
in the fall or early winter. Without 
giving this matter much thought at the 
time I expressed pleasure to hear that 
she was inclined to work for the League 
during the summer, and said that I would 
try to get other members to do something 
for a sale, which could be small or large, 
as circumstances warranted. Every month 
after that I put notices of the proposed 
sale in our League paper and requests 
for help, and soon letters began to come 
from all quarters of the state and from 
other states, promising assistance. Early 
in the fall we began to work to increase 
the interest, and to make a long story 
short the proposed little sale turned out a 
most successful fair at the Vendome 
December 1, the special committee being 
Miss Estelle H. Kimball, Mrs. Mary F. 
Blake, Miss Marie E. D. Grelaud and the 
president, generously assisted by other 
ladies who were members, and by some 
who were not members of the League. 
The net proceeds of the fair were 
$2,863.12, and I wish it were possible to 
express the gratitude we feel for all that 
was done to aid us.” 


This was our Founder, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, speaking in her Fourth 
Annual Report of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, which covered the 
year of 1902, just fifty years ago. 

And so it was that from this un- 
pretentious but sincere beginning 
the Annual Fair of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston grew, the 
one big event of the year which all 
our loyal workers look forward to as 
the time when they can join with 
other like-minded animal lovers and 
do their bit, be it large or small, for 
the benefit of animal welfare. 

Year by year the “animal bazaar,” 
as it has come to be known, has 
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marched forward, in step with the 
times, in step with the ever-increas- 
ing needs of the animal world in 
the area served by the League. New 
friends, new volunteers were re- 
cruited to the ranks over the years, 
bringing with them fresh ideas and 
moral and financial support in the 
humane work, all pointed toward 
making the Fair each year a bigger, 
more enjoyable and gala occasion, 
yet never losing sight of the underly- 
ing purpose — to accrue larger prof- 
its for translation into good works 
through the medium of the League’s 
many services on behalf of the bet- 
terment of all animal life. 

And so we come this year, with 
humble gratitude and yet with pride 
of accomplishment, to the GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY FarR — our FIFTIETH 
ANNUAL Fair for the benefit of the 
animal kingdom. As on any anni- 
versary, it behooves us to look back- 
ward on the good which has been 


accomplished and the lessons learned, 
and to look forward on all that is still 
to be done, and to resolve that this 
work shall go forward, shall face and 
meet future needs and problems, 
guided by these over fifty years of 
experience in animal welfare work 
and inspired by the support and 
faith of all our good friends and true 
animal lovers. 

But just such support we do need, 
in ever-increasing abundance as the 
work increases. One fact has become 
strongly apparent as we have pro- 
gressed from year to year in our work 
for the Annual Fair — and it is that 
YEAR-Rowunp efforts in the prepara- 
tion, planning and execution of the 
Fair are what really add up to a truly 
successful event. 

Now in particular, for our Golden 
Anniversary Fair, the planning and 
preparations began almost before 
the doors had closed on our 49th 
Fair last fall, and the tempo of ac- 
tivity is steadily mounting. Our Fair 
Committee is already coping with 
new ideas and plans to stimulate 
interest and profits, and the small 


The original Hotel Vendome where the League's first fair was held in December 
1902. Photo taken from Commonwealth Ave. looking south across Dartmouth St. 
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View of New Old South Church, Boylston Street, and site of new Public Library on Dartmouth Street. This photo was 
taken around the turn of the century and shows a part of what is now Copley Square, locale of many League Annual Fairs. 


army of volunteer workers is being 
lined up in the places where each 
will be most effective. 

Picture a bazaar and you picture 
things to sell. And that is what we 
need and what we ask all our sup- 
porters to donate. Anything in the 
nature of linens, household supplies, 
towels, dusters, quilts and rugs, toys, 
antiques, handkerchiefs and books 
is most acceptable. Hand-made arti- 
cles of all kinds have great appeal and 
sell quickly, for instance, holders and 
aprons and hand-knitted or crocheted 
baby things. And let us not forget the 
goodies such as jellies and preserves, 
pastries, candy and the like, as well 
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as gifts for the Christmas season and 
greeting cards, and all sorts of un- 
usual items. 

This year we are asking our sup- 
porters to start NOW collecting 
things to sell, so that we shall have 
a continuous flow of donations from 
now until Fair time. So please send 
in your articles as you gather them 
together — and let’s keep it up! 

Surprises are in store for you, for 
our GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY Fair will 
have atmosphere PLUS! To give 
you a hint—the Ballroom of the 
Sheraton Plaza is to be transformed 
into a replica of scenes of 50 years 
ago. So those of you who remember 


the year of 1902 will find yourselves 
back in that golden era, while those 
who know those times only by hear- 
say will enjoy the treat of absorbing 
the aura of the days of your parents 
and grandparents. Don’t miss it — 
but plan for it — work toward it — 
for it’s YouR Fair! 


REMEMBER! 


Every dog three months of age or 
older must be licensed. All dog 


licenses in Massachusetts expire on 
March 31. 

Be sure your dog is wearing a 
1952 license tag. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


MARGARET MORSE COFFIN, “Director 


Harwichport, Massachusetts 


N THIS bright May day, I look 
O out from my desk upon a fresh 
green world with daffodils nodding 
in the breeze and blue periwinkles 
starring the young grass. 

In vivid contrast another scene 
flashes before my inner vision, for it 
was on this same spot that snow in 
huge drifts had surrounded us form- 
ing a barricade which held us captive 
for nearly four days. The blizzard of 
late February with repercussions last- 
ing into March which will long be 
remembered on our usually temper- 
ate Cape, was a rough period for 
birds and fourfooted creatures alike. 
Fortunately, we were well supplied 
with food for all comers. Pheasants, 
quail and mourning doves — purple 
finches, gold finches, song sparrows, 
plucky little chickadees, and many 
other hungry visitors beat their way 
to our feeders and survived. One lone 
robin found our holly tree enticing 
and devoured every berry. 

Indoors, Gwen, our Welsh Corgie, 
and Vic, our tiger cat, who came 
successfully through the hurricane of 
1944 with us, adapted themselves 
without protest to these changed con- 
ditions. ‘‘What’s a mere snowstorm 
to us? If the rest of the family can 
take it, so can we’? — was their ap- 
parent reaction. 

When one can’t get out of the 
house and nobody else can get in, 
an unusual opportunity to brush up 
on reading matter is afforded. So I 
browsed among various books and 
magazines in search of Man’s opinion 
of the so-called ‘‘lower’’ animals. In 
the midst of an otherwise interesting 
article on the habits of dogs, this 
author flatly stated, ““We all know 
that dogs have poor memories.” 
What dogs could these be? Not family 
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dogs surely. Not Watch, our valiant 
English Setter, who spent a winter so 
contentedly with our farmer’s family 
that the prediction was made he 
would never be our dog again. But 
summer came; the stable men and 
horses arrived as advance guard. 
Watch sniffed the air, bounded down 
the dusty road to meet the cavalcade 
and escort it to the home stable, 
greeting each member in turn, and 
later welcoming every member of our 
family on appearance. Then he solved 
his problem neatly by going back to 
the farmhouse a mile away next day 
to call. This he continued to do day 
after day and year after year as the 
seasons rotated. The farmer and his 
wife loved him. He did not desert 
them. He enjoyed being their guest, 
but we were his family — our home 
was his home. This, all his life long, 
he remembered. I discarded the 
magazine feeling sorry for the author 
who had missed so much. 

Just then there was a scurry of 
footsteps and a slight suggestion of 
scuffle. I turned to look, ready to 
intervene but no help was needed. 
The situation was under complete 
control. Vic, with one long forepaw 
extended, was about to claw the arm 
of Great-Grandmother’s wing chair 
but was caught in the act by Gwen, 
who, rushing between cat and chair 
flung Vic aside with the greatest of 
ease. Then they stood facing each 
other, Gwen with four feet firmly 
planted and eyes blazing evidently 
said: ‘‘Haven’t you learned yet/”? Vic 
with a nonchalant air and jauntily 
waving tail must have answered: 
““Pooh! you'll never teach me!” ‘Then, 
after asking to have the door opened, 
they sauntered outdoors together side 
by side. 


This act with no prompting on my 
part and only slight variation con- 
cerning place and object involved 
has been going on for nearly eleven 
years. Vic’s first offense was when, as 
a scrawny kitten recently adopted, he 
followed the way of all felines in an 
attempt to sharpen his claws on the 
best upholstery. Of course, I clapped 
my hands and shouted, ‘“Vic!,” 
whereupon Gwen rushed to the scene 
and tossed the culprit aside, then 
stood over him to keep him in order. 
Evidently my hand clap had served 
as her signal. Understandable, I 
thought, considering that her an- 
cestors were herding dogs. It was 
about a week later that I had the 
actual surprise. First, a scarcely 
audible sound from the dining room 
reached my ears, then Gwen, two 
rooms away, dashed past me through 
the entry. Following, I found the 
kitten stretched under the table in 
the process of withdrawing his claws 
from the Turkish rug. With no signal 
from me this time or ever after, 
Gwen had again taken over. Vic, 
annoyed but unprotesting, scrambled 
to his feet and stalked away. So ended 
his second encounter with small 
damage done. 


“Do Animals Talk to Each Other?” 


The person who asked this ques- 
tion must never have watched a 
mother cat with her kittens and heard 
her say, ‘‘M-r-r-r,”’ to them when 
she returns to their box and nuzzles 
them over to make sure no harm has 
befallen them. Nor have they watched 
parent birds in their mutual effort to 
persuade their last little fledgling to 
fly from the nest. 

They not only talk to each other 
these “dumb” animals — they talk 
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to us if we stop long enough to listen. 
My cat, Vic, always purrs lustily 
when I pick him up even though I 
move him from the most comfortable 
bed in the house to more humble 
sleeping quarters. We understand 
each other. He goes a step farther 
than Maeterlinck’s cat who told the 
little girl who was pleading for his 
affection: “Oh! I like you as well as 
you deserve.” Vic implies that he 
trusts me. 

Our wild birds evidently com- 
municate with each other and chatter 
the news when we put out food for 
them, but only lately has one talked 
to me personally. Winter having 
passed, I was no longer feeding them 
doughnuts, but on this special occa- 
sion I produced one and was on the 
verge of hanging it in the apple 
tree when a tiny chickadee flew from 
a branch with a rush almost into my 
face, shrilling, ‘“‘Dee-dee-dee-dee, dee- 
dee-dee, dee-dee.’”’ The same note 
nine times in rapid succession. No 
time to say ‘“‘chicka”’ in between. It 
was a note I never heard before and 
may never hear again, but it told me 
that this midget recalled just how 
doughnuts tasted and his joy in 
anticipation had now whetted his 
appetite to a point of excitement 
comparable to human hysterics. 

Among hard-to-take statements, I 
recall one from a young student who 
informed me that dogs have no in- 
telligence — merely instinct. When 
I asked for an explanation, he said 
that this was discovered through the 
use of an instrument by which brain 
cells could be counted. He was not 
concerned with my comment that 
dogs probably didn’t require the 
brain cells needed for higher mathe- 
matics or scientific research, but they 
had all they need to save the lives of 
human beings. Browning, I recall, in 
his poem ‘Tray’ had something 
scathing to say about people who 
gawked on the bridge while a dog 
jumped into the water to save a 
drowning child. 
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“Do Dogs Reason?” 


This question is propounded by a 
writer whose answer is in the nega- 
tive. You, whose dogs are your com- 
panions, must notice processes of 
reasoning on their part every day of 
their lives. You watch them in their 
dreams with paws twitching as 
though running a race. You find that 
in their waking hours they have 
complexes and fixations growing out 
of some early experience which they 


SEASONS | 
* at ‘Pine ‘Ridge * 


The yellow-green of spring rests 
lightly on the sloping hill. 

Buds start, and fledglings cry. 
Swift wing of robin, flashing blue of 
jay, songs sweet and shrill 

Pierce cloud-flecked sky, 

Fading into summer’s droning magic 

golden aura, sound-full still; 
Cool evening, firefly-light; 

Quiet paths and quiet markers for 
the furry friends now spirit- 
Free: 

Autumn’s candle bright 

Flames into being; memory warms 
and quickens on that vibrant 
sea, 

Brings each friend near. 

Old“Vige,~ lordiye Duke,, wee 
““Moppet,”’ regal remembrance 
of “Queen Bee” 

Seem stronger here. 

Then peace and sleep find symbol 

in winter’s comforter of snow, 
Stark-etched silhouettes of trees. 

Strong ties of animal companions 

man-to-man can never know; 
Sweet resting-place for such as 
these. 


— JEAN KNOWLES 


remember just as we human beings 
do. You know that in daily life they 
put “‘two and two” together. (An odd 
expression, this, in our speech. Is not 
“one and one’ what we really 
mean?). You enter the room in well- 
worn clothes. Bozo jumps to your 
side. One sniff at your heavy shoes — 
your dog knows he is to be taken for 
a walk. If you come dressed in your 
best, he sits sadly at a distance. Un- 
less of course you are in the habit of 


taking him in your automobile, he 
remains in the background. He real- 
izes this trip is not for him. 

A dog we know takes up his stand 
beside his leash and his master’s walk- 
ing stick at a regular hour every 
morning. This is the spot where the 
daily walk begins. ‘‘Mere habit,” ex- 
plains the sophist. ‘‘Purely instinc- 
tive.”’ But the dog was not trained to 
do that. He made his own observa- 
tions — created his own habit. Why 
then should Man alone be credited 
with intelligence while a logical con- 
clusion arrived at by a “dumb” 
animal is labeled instinct? 

Just what is 1nstINcT and whence 
does it spring? Noah Webster defines 
it as a “natural, inward impulse, 
involuntary or unreasoning,”’ while 
intelligence, on the other hand, is “‘the 
faculty of understanding.”’ Since all 
that we are, whether we move on two 
feet or on four, derives from our early 
ancestors down through the ages, it 
may be that Gwen when she slipped 
backward on our flight of slippery 
stairs was influenced by the expe- 
rience of some remote ancestor who 
fell while herding his flock on a steep 
Welsh hillside. Be that as it may, 
when she managed to stop herself, 
instead of struggling to regain her 
footing and climb again, she turned 
around, went down frontwards, con- 
tinued several paces away from the 
foot of the staircase, then swung 
about and with a running start 
scrambled to the top, that time in 
safety. 

To us onlookers it seemed that 
confronted with a situation hitherto 
unknown, Gwen solved her problem 
by original thought. However, if part 
credit is due some sturdy forebear 
among the Welsh hills, let us not 
call the trait which she developed 
INSTINCT, but by its rightful name 
INHERITED INTELLIGENCE. 

“‘We know dumb creatures have no 
souls” 
Thus declared a poet. 
But Jesus never spoke such words — 
How does our brother “know” it? 
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Norfolk County F.F.A. Chapter Participates 
in Livestock Conservation 


N A CONTEST sponsored by the New 
England Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Association, Boston, to promote 
livestock conservation, the Norfolk 
County Agricultural School, Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, was judged the 
winning Future Farmers of America 
chapter in this region last year. 
About twenty members of the chap- 
ter actively participated in such a 
program, constructing models of live- 
stock loading chutes, truck bodies 
and the like. Three seniors demon- 
strated approved methods of using 
these models in order to reduce live- 
stock losses, particularly those result- 
ing from injuries and careless 
handling of animals in transit from 
the farms to the packing plants. 

One member of the demonstration 
team pointed out important features 
of the models, including a truck body 
with portable step-type loading chute, 
a holding yard and a loading plat- 
form. An important feature of the 
truck body with the portable loading 
chute is that the floor of the ramp 
may be carried under the body of the 
truck while the sides of the ramp are 
carried on special hangers located on 
the sides of the truck body. A set of 
colored slides showing cuts of meat 
spouled in transit concluded the 
demonstration. 

A great deal of enthusiasm was 
manifest in the chapter towards pre- 
venting livestock losses as the result 
of a trip taken through the West 
by some of the members. Later, at 
an F.F.A. chapter meeting, these 
members related their experiences, 
comparing methods of handling, load- 
ing and transporting livestock there 
with methods commonly used in New 
England. Farmers in this area are 
rather backward in regard to these 
methods, according to the boys who 
had made the journey. 

Three members of the chapter 
were guests of the New England 
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Livestock Loss Prevention Associa- 
tion at their annual dinner meeting 
at which an appropriate trophy was 
awarded. Since receiving this award, 
the Norfolk Chapter has participated 
in a television program in observance 
of National F.F.A. week by telling of 
their activities and beliefs in the 
practice of livestock loss prevention. 

Kenneth Cherry explained to the 
television audience how the Norfolk 
chapter came into possession of the 
gold trophy. Farm animals — a calf, 
a lamb, and a pig — were also shown 
in the portable cages constructed for 
this purpose by the chapter members 
in conjunction with their farm shop 
program. Robert Morandi demon- 
strated the model trailer truck and 
step-type loading chute; his brother, 


Richard, mentioned some common 
ways of bruising livestock in transit 
from farm to market. For this pur- 
pose the posters recently printed by 
the New England Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association proved very 
valuable. In addition, Richard 
pointed out cuts of bruised meat — 
nearly one pound of meat was 
trimmed out as inedible from the 
ham he used in the demonstration, 
and an equal quantity discarded 
from the shoulders of the lamb car- 
cass — all the result of bruising! 

In conclusion, Richard Morandi 
strongly urged other F.F.A. chapters 
to participate in the New England 
Livestock Loss Prevention Associa- 
tion’s contest this year. 


NEVER 
HURRY 
LIVESTOCK 


Three young men, who won the New Egnland Livestock Loss Prevention As- 

sociation’s annual award, accept their trophy. From left to right: R. Carroll 

Jones, League’s Director of Livestock Loss Prevention; Willis Hoyt, President, 

New England Livestock Loss Prevention Association; Richard and Robert 

Morandi; Kenneth Cherry; John C. Macfarlane, Livestock Loss Prevention 
Director, Massachusetts §.P.C.A. 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


League Offers Home to 
Korean War Dogs 
ARLY in April a United Press 
dispatch from Korea stated that 
six scout dogs who had saved at least 
three Allied patrols from ambush 
would be destroyed when they were 
no longer useful, instead of being 
sent back to the United States. 

Dog lovers were aroused by this 
seeming indifference and Carlton 
E. Buttrick, League President, dis- 
patched the following letter to the 
Secretary of the Army: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

According to a United Press dis- 
patch from the 2nd Division in 
Korea, six ‘“‘scout’? dogs who have 
saved at least three Allied patrols 
from ambush will be destroyed when 
they are no longer useful, instead of 
being sent back to the United States. 

Certainly this does not reflect a 
humane attitude on the part of those 
responsible for the army’s canine 
corps. It seems incredible that with 
the efficiency and resources at the 
command of the United States Army 
no provision has been made for car- 
ing for these dogs or returning them 
to this country when their tour of 
duty is ended. 

The handlers, in some cases, have 
indicated a desire to bring the dogs 
back home as pets, but say they have 
not been able “‘to swing it.” 

Most Americans are dog lovers 
and would like to see these animals 
returned home and treated like the 
heroic soldiers they are. The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston operates, 
in addition to its other shelters, a 
twenty-three acre rest farm with 
kennel facilities in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, where these dogs could 
retire amid good surroundings. 

Therefore, if arrangements could 
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be made to return them to this coun- 

try and no other more suitable dis- 

position is feasible, we will gladly 

provide a home for these war dogs 

who have braved dangers side by 

side with our American soldiers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car.ton E. BuTTRICK 

President 


A release covering the information 
contained in the above letter was 
handed to the Boston office of the 
United Press. The response was im- 
mediate and gratifying. Letters from 
individuals as far away as Kansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, North Carolina, 
as well as locally, were received, of- 
fering good homes to these dogs and 
praising the League for making avail- 
able its facilities. There also came a 
letter from Major Peter A. Erickson, 
Executive Officer, News Branch, 
Public Information Division, De- 
partment of the Army, stating that 
‘“‘no scout dogs used in Korea have 
been destroyed to date, and there are 
no plans.to destroy any. Although no 
dogs have been returned from Korea 
yet, it is expected that if they pass 
medical examination, they will be 
returned to Japan initially. The only 
circumstance under which dogs would 
be destroyed would be if they ac- 
quired an incurable disease.” 

We believe humanitarians will ap- 
prove this position and be glad to 
know that these dogs are not destined 
to be destroyed. 


League Sponsors 
Dog Obedience Classes 


Early this spring it was suggested 


that the Animal Rescue League of 


Boston sponsor a series of Dog Obedi- 
ence Classes for animals which had 
been adopted from the League’s Pet 
Placement Bureau. This suggestion 


aroused enthusiasm, and Mrs. Charles 
W. Phinney, a Vice-President of the 
League and long interested both in 
animal welfare work and in dog 
obedience, graciously consented to 
serve as instructor. 

The first course, comprising six 
lessons, started on March 25, and 
was offered free of charge, as the 
League wishes this service to be a 
supplement to its Pet Placement 
Bureau. 

The first lesson was in the form of 
an introductory meeting, with re- 
marks and movies given by Mrs. 
Phinney on the various phases of 
dog obedience. The final lesson of 
this successful course was concluded 
on April 29, and from comments re- 
ceived from the owners of the dogs 
which participated, it appears that 
a real service was rendered animal 
lovers in better training and control 
of their pets. 

A second course will be conducted 
in the fall, if there is sufficient inter- 
est. Dog owners wishing to enter 
their animals for the fall course are 
requested to communicate with the 
Pet Placement Bureau of the Animal 
Rescue League, 366 Albany Street, 
Boston 18, where complete informa- 
tion and applications will be avail- 
able. 

We are all most grateful to Mrs. 
Phinney, who volunteered her time 
and effort to provide this additional 
service to owners of dogs adopted 
through the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. It is another step forward 
which the 
League is carrying on in the service 


in the humane work 


of animals. 


Do You Know? 
Recently the League received a 


(Continued next page) 


hyd 
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letter requesting information about 
the man who invented a form-fitting 
horse blanket that made a fortune 
for him during the Civil War and 
helped launch a textile industry that 
today dominates a New England 
community. Frankly, we couldn’t 
give the questioner an answer, but 
if any of our readers knows, any in- 
formation would be greatly appre- 
ciated by the Editor of this magazine. 


Wedding ey cen coments 


Durinc June and July four mem- 
bers of the staff of the Animal 
Rescue League will be married. 
To each one go our warm con- 
eratulations and sincere good 
wishes. 

@ On June 7, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, Dr. Ronald Lam- 
bert, of Bayonne, New Jersey, 
now veterinarian at our Clinic, 
will marry Miss Nancy G. Bill- 
ings of Providence. 


@ In Wayland, Massachusetts, 
on June 27, H. Clifford Boshan 
of Milton, executive manager of 
the League, and Miss Sara Jane 
Hammer will be married in the 
garden of Miss Hammer’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Alex Ham- 


TEL, 


@ In the Methodist Church in 
Melrose, David Bonney, son of 
Mrs. Mary E. Bonney of South 
Boston, anesthetist at the Clinic, 
and Miss Lorraine D. King, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Reu- 
ben King of Melrose, Clinic re- 
ceptionist, will be married on 
July 26. 


This Cat Has Everything 


Once upon a time he was just a 
homeless gray and white kitten in the 
Waco, Texas animal shelter. Then 
along came Mr. and Mrs. S. P. 
Armstrong, two great cat lovers. 

Now, six years later, Fefer (that’s 
his name) is a twenty-four pound 
pampered, highbrow cat. According 
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to the Associated. -Press,. he eats 
whipped cream, sleeps on a down 
comforter in his own room and has 
a $25.00 a week baby sitter when the 
Armstrongs are out of town. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, a middle- 
aged couple, are traveling sales peo- 
ple. He sells men’s clothes and she 
sells women’s apparel. Their jobs 
take them out of town often, some- 
times a week at a time. They tried 
leaving Fefer at a veterinary hos- 
pital, but he just wouldn’t eat there, 
so the Armstrongs solved the problem 
by getting someone to stay with 
him at their home when they are 
away. 

Fefer, naturally, has the run of the 
house, and if some visitor occupies 
his favorite couch he appeals to Mr. 


“Dogs Care and Feeding’’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 


Armstrong to “‘get °em off there’? — 
and likely Mr. Armstrong will ask 
somebody to move. 

Fefer enjoys his home — as what 
cat wouldn’t? — and as Mr. Arm- 
strong says, “‘He’s quite a character.” 


Camera Needed 


The League is in need of a camera 
suitable for taking flash photos of 
animals, clinic procedures, etc. Such 
a camera would be most useful in 
obtaining pictures for reproduction 
in Our Fourrootep Frrenps and 
other literature. Cost is approxi- 
mately $200.00. Anyone interested 
in contributing for this item should 
write to League president, Carlton 
E. Buttrick. 


177 Milk St., Bostant Mass. 


BUY IT FROM YOUR WIRTHMORE DEALER. 


For Sale by Wirthmore Feed Dealers Throughout New England and Wirthmore Feed Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, For Points West of New England. 
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ANNOUNCING 


16th -tunual Couveuttou 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER 5-9, 1952 


HOTEL STATLER BOSTON, MASS. 
CO-HOSTS 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HELP MAKE THIS THE BEST AND BIGGEST CONVENTION EVER 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


The 
RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BLANKETS NEEDED 


ec Old blankets and pieces of woolen 


ree cloth are again urgently needed 


eeeusl for use at our animal shelter on 


aoe Albany Street. We shall be grate- 


Color, Magazine and eee 


tte ful for contributions, which may 


ps be mailed directly to the 


Catalog Printers 


i Animal Rescue League 


HH of Boston 


at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18 


= or, if within the League’s collec- 
ae tion radius, they will be called 
st for upon request. 

S Telephone: 


ta HAncock 6-9170 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, I[llinois 


ae Order Department 


341 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


1102 Statler Bldg., Boston, Massachusetts | 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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gd peed REA league of ISOstBA 


51 Carver STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Treasurer: Robert Baldwin Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Charles W. 
Phinney, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin, Roger Ernst, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Fenno, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. Clinic 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and August 
the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 75,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Poston wheltete sa. be. cance Re 366 Albany Street Cape Cod 

Dedham ctuaee |... aries oe, sae es 246 Pine Street 

HAStIDOSTOL ates tee oe a hore Oe Police Station No. 7 asthataerr. 4.8 Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
Spine htt yc ye te ait 109 Northampton Street 

Weestelvonrlc tec at goatee er oats 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourrootepD FrirNps. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES "4 & 


Diletta geet: 8% $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 

Supporting te git etc he 25.00 annually To the ANtmaL Rescur LEaGuE oF Boston 
Contributino So ei nc wok 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of...... 
ACULVE Se. Svea eee anes 3 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
Associate =. tees. 52s Mel anivally Street, inithe city-Cor towst) of .2 ae ee 
JUNIOL: Ree eee eae. .25 annually ~*~ a 


Small- Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: ha Soa Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
berma, Montclair, Nantasker, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Clifrondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabudy. 
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